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The “‘flip’’ tester at American Can Re- 
search Laboratories in Maywood, IIli- 
nois, plays an important part in the 
quality-control of cans. 


It predicts the corrosion resistance of 
various types of steel used in making cans 
and thus measures accurately can-life. 


For instance, the ‘‘flip’’ tester tells us 
today how well a can will be holding its 
contents two years hence...in 1948... 
or beyond. 


At the beginning of the war— 1942 — 
our “‘flip’”’ tester played an interesting 
and important new role. It predicted 
what the untried wartime plates would 
do before they actually did it. 


So the Government knew, because we 
could tell them, that these wartime plates 


would hold the season’s pack a reason- 
able length of time. 


The “‘flip’’ tester is one of the simplest 
devices in the quality-control activities 


HERE’S HOW “FLIP” TESTER MEASURES CORROSION 


As corrosion in a can proceeds, 
hydrogen gas collects in head space, 
exerting pressure against can. 
“Flip” tester is applied to end, at 
regular intervals. 


The amount of suction to “‘flip’”’ 
can end out decreases as the gas is 
evolved. This measures the corro- 
sion resistance of steel in question. 
Individual records are kept on 
each can, showing the decrease in 
“flip’’ action and the time. 


at Maywood. Enamels, sealing com- 
pounds, tin coatings, solder, and all 
stages of can manufacture are also sub- 
jected to tests more rigorous than they 
would get in actual use. 


The purpose, of course, is to be sure 
that our customers get what they pay for 
—not “by and large’’—but as close to 
100 per cent perfection as possible. 


American Can Co. 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


No other container protects 
like the can 
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Equipment That Makes Up For 
Shortage of Low-Rate Labor 


Labor-Saving in Grading Beans 


CRCO Steel Frame Rotary Stringless Bean Pre-Graders are the most efficient 
ever produced—a fact readily substantiated by processors who operate large bat- 
teries of them. Their superiority is largely due to the fact that all openings are 
automatically cleared at every revolution of the cylinder and that each individual 
bean is allowed to present itself to the openings several times as it passes through 
the cylinder. This CRCO feature insures constant production without clogging 
and also gives a better and more positive grading. Graders may be used for whole 


or cut beans. 


The CRCO Pre-Grader is —— to deliver two size-gradings . . . the Double 
Grader three size-gradings . . . the Junior Grader four size-gradings and the Unit 
Grader to deliver five size-gradings. The CRCO Nubbin Grader is used for grad- 
ing length of cut beans or to remove the small ends and chips after cutting oper- 
ation. 

Send for special Bulletin No. 853 showing the complete line of CRCO Graders 
and other outstanding Bean Line equipment. 


Niagara Fabts , New. York 
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Behind the scenes at Continental 
you’ll see ingenuity and mechanical 
efficiency combined to produce the 
finest containers possible. 

Research plays an important part 
too. For instance, there are techni- 
cians who delve into chemistry and 
metallurgy. They make sure—in ad- 
vance—of the right type of plate and 
can lining for each individual prod- 
uct. Working hand in hand with them 
are other specialists —lithography 


experts, production experts, and 
service men who know the packer’s 
problems, all the way from container 
filling to closing and handling. 

It’s both broad and deep, this busi- 
ness of making containers worthy of 
America’s finest products—and 
Continental has what it takes to do 
the job. For the best in quality, best 
in service, put your confidence in 
and look to Continental for your 
packaging needs. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Tune in “CONTINENTAL CELEBRITY CLUB,” every Saturday 
night over coast-to-coast CBS Network 
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EDITORIALS 


gerous times, with everyone in this industry, and 
in all the country, asking himself “what’s to come 
out of it?” Your inclination, and mine, would be to 
consider the canners’ position in this turmoil, because 
the canner as a main supplier of human food for a vast 
number of hungry people is highly important. But the 
answer is bigger even than that. Strikes are threaten- 
ing the existence of all industry, and apparently there 
is a good deal more behind these strikes than is evi- 
dent on the surface. The strikers have ceased to empha- 
size the demand for higher wages, and now are de- 
manding the niceties of life connected with any work 
at all. No one will deny them the right to that, but 
that is what they are now drawing the good wages for; 
it is a personal matter with each worker or his family, 
and none of them would permit anyone to dictate the 
kind or extent of such enjoyments. But they ought to 
realize that before they can have those privileges they 
must have jobs, and to have jobs there must be em- 
ployers who have invested huge sums to erect and 
equip the plants where these wages will be paid. In 
other words a prerequisite of better wages is an abun- 
dance of employment, in more and more industries, and 
1 steady continuance of those industries at normal 
»roduction—thus to insure what in years gone by was 
00 often overlooked: sufficient wages to buy the out- 
vuts of the factories, so as to keep those factories and 
ndeavors going steadily, and not force a back-break- 
‘g accumulation of the produced goods on warehouse 
oors, unwanted by the market. In the long run it is 
vicious circle: higher wages mean higher costs; 
‘gher costs mean higher prices—and there goes the 
ncreased money paid in wages, and you are back 
here you began. 


sero PARLOUS TIMES—These are indeed dan- 


And there the tax collector steps in, to answer the 
uestions which so many men are worrying their heads 
»vout: how are we ever going to pay off the tremen- 
,us debt occasioned by the war. There is but one way: 
cessive business at excessive profits, from which the 
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tax collector will garner the upper brackets of the tax, 
the 80% of the profit!! 


This is what they mean when they say that we must 
have full employment and heavy production if we ex- 
pect to avoid the usual aftermath of war. That is just 
about rendered impossible with the succession of 
strikes, and the threats, as recently made by Harry 
Bridges, of the West coast, when he urged every union 
“to set a strike date not later than June Ist, and that 
they should stay out until all unions have won their 
demands.” 


One suggestion is that the employers close up their 
plants and go fishing for the summer, and that by that 
time labor would have spent its saved-up earnings, and 
be ready to go back to work. Very nice; but what 
would become of the canning crops, and our industry 
as a whole? So we are back to the canner. 


These labor agitators are shortsighted in another 
way, they are threatening all humanity with starva- 
tion! Including themselves. Already the coal strike 
has closed down the steel mills that produce the tin 
plate needed for cans, and the steel that-is needed for 
farm machinery and all manner of industrial efforts— 
the life blood of industry. Coming upon the heavy loss 
of steel during that famous strike earlier in the year, 
this latest disturbance will be a catastrophe, is so right 
now. Even the most optimistic would not dare to pre- 
dict that they can make up the lost ground. 

Then, are crops to rot in the fields for the want of 
trucks to haul them, railroad trains to move them, and 
cans to preserve them, even if they ever get harvested ? 
In their determination to get their full demands they 
have failed to realize that they are threatening them- 
selves, and their families with hunger and starvation. 
This whole labor movement might well be likened to 
the man who went out far on a limb, and then sawed 
the limb off behind himself. 

Small wonder, then, that many men see in this a 
sinister movement on the part of the enemies of our 
form of Government, seeking to make trouble and dis- 
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content among the masses, so that they may introduce 
their destructive ideology. Washington is filled with 
them, as a very well posted Representative in the 
House explained to us only the other day. History 
discloses any number of revolutions in other countries 
caused by these same malcontents, and by this same 
means: disruption of business and labor disturbances 
which disquieted the people, and gave them—the plot- 
ters—the opportunity to propose their brand of gov- 
ernment in place of the then existing one. Labor is 
being used as their cat’s-paw to drag their chestnuts 
out of the fire. If they can but produce the inflation 
they want, coupled with this labor disturbance, they 
will be well set to introduce their destructive tenets. 
This is “cooking” right now, down in Washington. Not 
nice to think about, but freedom to be enjoyed must 
be protected, and we know that we have these sub- 
versive elements amongst us, bent upon destroying that 
freedom, and substituting—serfdom. The small, well 
organized minorities get the floor and the great popu- 
lace has little or no voice. 


WHAT ABOUT CANNING?—The supply of cans 
has already been threatened and the present coal strike 
may make it desperate. The Government has promised 
to give food cans the right of way, but the Govern- 
ment’s best intentions would fall short if the tin plate 
has not been made, and if labor is not in the humor to 
give full returns on the hours worked. Certainly labor 
is not “‘on-its-toes” as in days of yore, but feels that 
it can take it easy as all others seem to be doing. Re- 
sult: slackened output, where heavily increased output 
is urgently needed. 


Growers are planting their crops, or preparing to 
put in fine acreages, but they will need the things 
which the lack of steel, and coal, may deny them. Will 
they be allowed to go through with their plans, and not 
be interfered with by labor leaders whose job in life 
is to make trouble? More hands are promised for this 
year’s packs, and it is hoped that labor on the farms 
is untouched by these disturbances. The canner can 
only plug along, watching every turn and trying to 
meet it as it comes. It may be a hard season, but if 
they can make the grade the whole world will be in- 
debted to them for saving the food crops which it so 
badly needs. 


This new war, in some sense, is worse than the one 
recently ended. This is a food war, with the whole 
world short, and hunger ravaging the earth. Never 
was food so badly needed, and never did its production 
face such barriers. It will call for the best in everyone 
—and whenever did America fail under such a threat! 
Gold bless our farmers, for they can be relied upon. 


And you just bet the canners will hold up their end—- 
if they only get the cans! And the Government intends 
to do its level best to see that they do. 


A NOTED FOOD EXPERT PASSES—With the 
death of Dr. A. W. Bitting, on April 21st this industry 
lost one of its earliest venturers on the path of scien- 
tific study of foods. Before the beginning of this cen- 
tury little or nothing had been done towards the appli- 
cation of science to the preservation of foods, but Dr. 
Bitting and his good wife, likewise a bacteriologist and 
scientist, Mrs. Katherine Golden Bitting, M.S., did not 
hesitate. They. were an unusual albeit an admirable 
pair, in that they devoted their lives to the advance- 
ment of food knowledge and studies. Co-students at 
Lafayette they pursued together their studies in this 
uncharted world of foods, serving at the beginning of 
the great National Canners Laboratories, as a team. 
Mrs. Bitting preceded the Doctor to her reward some 
years ago. 


Dr. Bitting, in fact the Bittings, were not only re- 
garded as leading food technologists of the world, from 
the beginnings of these studies to the present day, but 
they made it somewhat of a hobby. They had no chil- 
dren, and while later in life they lived contentedly in 
a fine house in San Francisco, they had ever been busy 
—during the first World War serving as special food 
experts for the Government—Dr. Bitting wrote the 
menus for the Commissary Departments—and during 
that war, together with Mr. Ralph Polk, went to 
France to build and equip a cannery to produce baked 
beans as a means of supplying our forces. The war 
ended before their assignment had been completed. 


The Doctor had probably the greatest collection of 
Cook Books in the world, in all the various languages 
and dating back to the early centuries. They were 
ever on the search for matters of this kind, and stopped 
only after Mrs. Bitting’s death, and the Doctor’s health 
put a limit to his travels. He then settled in Lafayette, 
Indiana, at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, and died there a* 
the age of 76. We had been close personal friends for 
50 years, and as with all who knew him, held him in 
high esteem. 


Writes an old California friend: 

“T recently received word to the effect that ou: 
mutual friend Dr. A. W. Bitting passed away in Indi- 
ana just a week ago. His death was no surprise as h: 
was quite feeble when I last saw him. I enjoyed hi; 
company immensely and feel that the food trade ha; 
lost a learned and quite remarkable man.” 
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A collection of test organisms of known history, used in ascertaining safe processes for canned foods. 


How Research Benefits the Canning Industry 


The influence of scientific research is 
so intimately associated with successful 
packaging of food in cans that only a 
few of the more important benefits to 
the industry can be covered in a brief 
discussion of the subject. However, an 
idea of the comprehensive nature of this 
research influence is indicated by the 
diverse branches of science represented 
in the research laboratories of the Amer- 
ican Can Company. 


THE CENTRAL LABORATORY 


The Central Research organization in- 
cludes laboratories staffed and equipped 
‘or organic and inorganic chemical 
analysis, for research in metallurgy, 
saper chemistry, plastics, rubber chem- 

try, chemistry of synthetic and natural 
esins, mechanical engineering, food in- 
pection, bacteriology, biochemistry, ther- 
nal engineering, industrial hygiene, 
sackaging processes, and special inves- 
igations. A library of several thousand 
sientifie reference books is maintained 

y a staff qualified and organized to pro- 
‘ide a supplementary abstract reference 
service from any other library source. 

The Central Research laboratory is 
upplemented by Division Laboratories 
t New York, Hamilton, Ontario, and 
San Francisco, Calif., and by Research 
Representatives stationed at Baltimore, 
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By B. S. CLARK 


American Can Company, Research 
Division, Maywood, Illinois 


Los Angeles, New Orleans, Portland, 
Me., Rochester, N. Y., Seattle and 
Tampa. 


The activities of this research organi- 
zation are directed toward two broad 
objectives, namely, assistance to those 
who use the containers and assistance to 
those who make them. 

Among the most outstanding direct 
benefits to those who use the containers 
is that which has come from research 
studies in bacteriology and thermal en- 
gineering. 


PIONEER WORK 


About fifty years ago, Russell at the 
University of Wisconsin and Prescott 
and Underwood at MIT did the pioneer 
work which established bacteriology as a 
most valuable field of research in the 
canning industry. They proved beyond 
a doubt that the excessive spoilage en- 
countered in the canning of many prod- 
ucts during that era was due to the lack 
of knowledge and appreciation of the 
function of this fundamental science in 
the sterilizing of canned food products. 


They also showed that a knowledge of 
the rate of heat penetration into the can 
was essential to the successful use of 
the bacterial death rate data when ap- 
plied to the canning process. 


THE SPOILAGE THREAT 


In 1912, Bronson Barlow at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois discovered that spoil- 
age was caused by heat loving or themo- 
philic bacteria and thus established the 
important principle that thorough cool- 
ing of the cans after processing is a 
mandatory procedure for a_ successful 
canning operation. 

By this time, the members of the Na- 
tional Canners Association had become 
so thoroughly convinced of the impor- 
tance of this and other types of research, 
to the growth and welfare of the indus- 
try, that a research laboratory was 
authorized and established at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 19138. The wisdom of this 
action became evident during the first 
World War when widely publicized out- 
breaks of spoilage in home canned foods 
emphasized the need of measures to pro- 
tect the commercial products from a 
similar catastrophe. 

During the next ten years, this prob- 
lem was a major responsibility of the 
National Canners Association research 
staff as well as the research groups of 
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outstanding producers of canned foods 
and the container manufacturers, all of 
whom were keenly interested in its solu- 
tion. The work of these groups was sup- 
plemented by research at universities 
such as the University of California and 
the University of Chicago. By 1925 the 
research work on the problem had devel- 
oped basic information pointing the way 
toward its complete elimination of this 
threat to the industry. This knowledge 
was made effective by the passage of 
“An Act to Regulate the Conduct of 
Canneries,” by the State of California, 
which provided for supervision of the 
canning processes for non-acid food 
products by the State Department of 
Public Health. Facilities were also pro- 
vided by the industry for continuous re- 
search study of the numerous technical 
phases involved in such a project. 


ARRESTED BY RESEARCH 


The organized supervision established 
by this law was so effective that it soon 
became evident that some means should 
be found to inform all of the canners in 
the country of the essential technical 
facts involved in the safe processing of 
non-acid food products and to emphasize 
the need for strict application of the 
principles involved in the processing of 
all such products. Early in 1929, a com- 
mittee of rescarch representatives of the 
laboratories connected with the canning 
industry was organized under the spon- 
sorship of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation to consider ways and means of 
attaining this objective. The first meet- 
ing of the committee was held at the Na- 
tional Canners Association laboratory in 
San Francisco, at which time all of the 
available information pertaining to the 
safe processing of canned foods was 
pooled and compiled as a part of the 
minutes. In addition to factual data 
pertaining to individual products, the 
report also indicated the fields of re- 
search required to supplement the known 
data and indicated the products which 
should not be packed without advice 
from a laboratory connected with the 
canning industry. A section of the re- 
port gave detailed specifications for the 


A cut-away can showing how the thermo- 
couple is fitted for the measurement of 
rate-of-heat-penetration. 


Filled cans with thermocouple leads brought through the retort door, ready for a heat 


penetration test. 


proper equipping and operation of steri- 
lizing retorts. This report, containing 
specific technical information regarding 
twenty-four non-acid canned food prod- 
ucts, was submitted to the National Can- 
ners Association, which authorized its 
publication as Bulletin 26-L under the 
title of “Processes for Non-Acid Canned 
Foods in Metal Containers.” 


There have been six revisions of the 
Bulletin to keep the industry informed 
of the latest scientific information bear- 
ing on the safe processing of canned 
foods. During the period which has 
elapsed since its inception, Bulletin 26-L 
has become a world authority on this 
subject and its wide use may be given 
credit for the remarkable record of free- 
dom from outbreaks of illness due to the 
use of canned foods during the last 
twenty years, as well as credit for the 
elimination of the numerous outbreaks of 
spoilage due to under-sterilization, which 
formerly embarrassed the industry. It 
is an outstanding example of the benefits 
of research to the industry. 


TIN PLATE RESEARCH 


Another phase of research which is 
less apparent to the user of cans but 
which, nevertheless, is of extreme im- 
portance to his commercial welfare, is 
that which has been applied to the im- 
provement of the package. The influences 
of this work are also so numerous and 
varied that they cannot be adequately 
described in a short time. However, one 
notable project has produced results 
which give it a high place with reference 
to industry profit and benefit from re- 


search, namely, the research program on 
improvement of tin plate, which has al- 
ways been a major activity of the Ameri- 
can Can Company research staff. 


BLACK DISCOLORATION 


A major investigation of tin plate to 
determine its influence on the technical 
problems involved in canning was _ in- 
augurated in 1915 and extended through 
to 1919 under the auspices of an Execu- 
tive Committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Canners Association. The actual 
research program was executed by a 
technical committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation laboratory, the laboratory of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
and the laboratory of the American Can 
Company. This program was designed 
primarily to determine the influence of 
the tin coating on the formation of black 
discoloration in cans of corn, peas, sea 
foods, and other non-acid products. How- 
ever, as the program developed, corrosive 
fruit products were included and some 
data were obtained regarding the influ- 
ence of the tin coating on the rate of 
corrosion failure when the cans were 
used for acid products. 


The results of this work were pub- 
lished in two bound reports, one in 1917 
and one in 1919. The experiments showed 
that the black discoloration could not be 
eliminated by the use of more tin on the 
tin plate. In the corrosion phase of the 
work the average data indicated that the 
service life of the cans when packed with 


(Please turn to Page 24) 
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UNIVERSAL 
CORN CUTTER 


JUICE EXTRACTOR 
Page 89 


HAND PACK FILLER 
Page 105 


HEAVY DUTY 
PLUNGER FILLER 
Page 113 


BIGGER PROFITS 
‘in the DAYS AHEAD 


Drawing upon the whole food world for guidance, and 
the whole manufacturing world for materials, the makers 
of FMC equipment are able to build with an eye to the 
future. They are mindful of changing food processing 
methods and changing public tastes, of the need for more 
and finer products, of the need for economy in all its 
forms. Thus, when you choose FMC, you get equipment 
that will not only work but EARN through many tomorrows. 


LEWIS QUALITY 
GRADER-WASHER 
Page 47 


FMC-KYLER LABELER 
Page 152 


Send for your Free copy of the FMC Catalog describing most 
complete line of machinery for processing and packaging corn, 
peas, beans, tomatoes, fruits, many other products. 


ood achinery [orporation 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION Hoopeston,. Illinois 


A-B PRESSURE 
COOKER & COOLER 
Page 147 
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SETTING SALES POLICIES 


Some considerations—Different ways of doing the job—The case— 
Where specialists come in—By BETTER PROFITS 


More years ago than I wish to remem- 
ber I stepped into the office of a pack- 
aging and merchandising firm which had 
suffered financial reverses because of 
rationing during World War I. Only a 
few weeks on the job convinced me that 
the whole organization was creeping 
along, retaining some parts of the previ- 
ous greatly expanded organization while 
other parts had been discarded. The 
most necessary action to be taken was 
plainly indicated. Management had to 
devise an economical plan that would 
give all necessary customer service in 
connection with a greatly reduced out- 
put. In more recent times I have come 
to know a national organization that has 
taken great strides toward introducing 
sound ethical sales procedures in a busi- 
ness still carried on in the sales end by 
salesmen, many of whom go back into 
the past when drawing most heavily on 
memory for sales tactics bound to pro- 
duce profitable business. This organiza- 
tion, as splendid as it is, is still shot 
through with relies of the past. The old 
and new are still intermingled. 

Canners right now are going through 
such a stage when consideration is given 
to various phases of suggested sales 
practices. In other words, suppose all 
readers took literally my suggestion of 
a few weeks ago that the newcomer in 
the canning business place his sales af- 
fairs in the hands of a member of the 
National Food Brokers Association, and 
act largely on his suggestions? Luckily, 
I did leave myself a little leeway but I 
certainly did not take into account the 
evident fact that friends and users of 
services available in sales today, but 
not connected with the NFBA, might 
question the wisdom of my suggestion. 
This they have every right to do and I 
welcome an opportunity to write briefly 
in commendation of all those and sundry 
who are trying to help the canning in- 
dustry get finally into the swing of ac- 
curate merchandising as others in the 
food field know it. 


FINAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Before this commendation, however, 
let’s agree that for a small canner or a 
larger one for that matter, the matter of 
settling sales policies will always be his 
final responsibility, irrespective of the 
recommendations made by any broker or 
sales representative. Advice from such 
may be of all sorts. In the final analysis 
the canner must decide whether or not 
he will sell the retail trade and bill each 
individual customer direct, or sell the 
retailer for the account of some whole- 
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sale distributor. As long as this is real- 
ized, the canner may safely go ahead and 
utilize to the fullest the services offered 
by a number of Sales Planning Houses, 
One Stop Brokerage organizations and 
so on. 


There are many reasons why a canner 
will prefer such services to those of the 
old long established brokerage houses 
who are still working along the lines 
with which we are most familiar. One 
will want to learn how to deal readily 
and easily with advertising agents. 
Others will be interested in demonstra- 
tions in leading retail food stores, still 
others will care most about understand- 
ing how far one may safely go in afford- 
ing advertising support to a reasonable 
distribution. Here and there we will find 
a canner who is even interested in getting 
out a weekly, monthly or quarterly house 
organ for distributors. 


I mention all these things and still I 
picture a manager of a canning plant 
hanging on one end of a long distance 
telephone wire when goods are plentiful 
and trying to honestly refuse a bid at 
under the market prices for a sizeable 
block of stock, the proceeds from which 
might ease things for him at the bank. 
It may be that if he has spent so much 
money for extra services that he will 
hesitate about shaving prices. He may 
benefit in the end but I doubt it. I think 
at least two generations of canners will 
have to come and go before they all 
operate on a basis of pricing that will 
be fixed as are the prices of General 
Foods cereals and other food products. 


THE CASE 


As long as this is the case, let’s re- 
member that the members of the NFBA 
render a sales service that is much lower 
in cost than that of any other like ser- 
vice. Whether or not it is the best sales 
service available to canners is debate- 
able, of course. If a canner is seeking 
technical sales advice especially on an 
over all basis, that is country wide, there 
can be little question about the advisa- 
bility of seeking some one organization 
in a position to render such advice. Still, 
it’s hard to beat the individual knowl- 
edge of a particular market that is pos- 
sessed by the well posted member of the 
NFBA. The trouble for the newcomer is 
in coordinating this knowledge into a 
pattern for all markets. That is where 
the specialist comes in. 


To summarize, there is an opening for 
all the newcomers in the field of special- 
ized selling to the food field. There will 


certainly be a need more and more for 
the aggressive, well informed member of 
the NFBA especially as long as they are 
equipped to render a merchandising ser- 
vice in connection with their field repre- 
sentation. 


THE DECISION 


Referring to the two examples given 
of large organizations combining the old 
and the new in their office and policy 
operations and procedures, it will be well 
for the canner, especially the canner em- 
ploying a specialized sales and merchan- 
dising service, to decide once and for all 
that prices as fixed and announced gov- 
ern all sales until a revised price list is 
issued for all and sundry. 


More important than this particular, 
most important of all, every canner must 
realize that sooner or later he will be 
in need of all the sales and merchandis- 
ing service he can find. Better get used 
to employing some of it now when things 
are not as hectic as they will be some 
day. Some of us have seen the chaos 
following World War I as far as the 
sales of canned foods are concerned. 
This generation of canners is_ better 
trained in merchandising than were 
those who struggled to get back to nor- 
mal in those days but we will all need 
every bit of knowledge we possess or can 
secure to get our feet back on the ground 
of sound merchandising when we again 
hit bottom economically. The sooner we 
acquire this knowledge, the better will 
be our chances for continued profitable 
sales. 


NEW GERMICIDE 


The Vestal Co. of St. Louis, Missouri, 
announces the introduction of “Amerse,’ 
a new cationic germicide, to the canning 
industry. The product comes in a con- 
centrated liquid form, is odorless, taste- 
less, stable, and non-corrosive in us« 
dilutions. It is useful for the disinfec 
tion of cutting tables, vats, tanks, line: 
and other processing equipment. It is 
also valuable for disinfecting and de 
odorizing floors and walls, storage room 
and trucks. ‘“Amerse” may also be usec 
to control slime and algae in water cool 
ing systems and can be used effectivel: 
in the prevention of molds. A simplifiec 
test kit is available to determine residua 
concentrations. 
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Take our Hybrid 407 Sweet 
Corn for instance. It is 
an Jearly Golden Cross 
type with a long slim 
ear and a slightly 
narrow kernel. It 
has a little fancier 
appearance 
when packed 

whole ker- 


nel. It also Z ’ 
blends per- 
fectly with 

regular 
Golden 
Cross. 
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Wage Rate Increases Explained 


In his bulletin to members, May 3, 
Marvin Verhulst, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association, explains 
wage rate increases in the following 
manner: 


Under the Wage Stabilization Board’s 
General Order No. 438, pre-approval is 
given any increase in wage rates which 
does not result in an hourly rate of pay 
above 65c per hour. When the OPA 
ceiling price regulation for 1946 pack 
canned vegetables and fruits is issued, 
it is expected to provide (as was the 
case in Supp. 18, FPR 1) that price ad- 
justments will depend entirely upon ap- 
proved wage adjustments for unskilled 
female labor. If this is true and inas- 
much as unskilled female wage rates in 
most States are not likely to exceed 65c 
per hour, there will be no necessity for 
canners to make applications for ap- 
proval of wage rate increases in order 
to reflect wage increases in ceiling prices. 
However, until the new price regulation 
is issued, it cannot be certain that ceil- 
ing price adjustment may not be predi- 
cated also on wage rate increases for 
other classes of employes. The question 
arises particularly because of Sec. 202 
of the Supplementary Wage & Salary 
Regulations, issued March 10, which pro- 
vides as follows: 

“Except as provided in Sec. 201, the 
making on or after Feb. 14, 1946, of any 
wage or salary increase (other than an 
increase approved under the provisions 
of these regulations) without the prior 
approval of the appropriate wage or 
salary stabilization agency shall be 
deemed to be a waiver, during the con- 
tinuation of the stabilization laws, of 
any vight which the employer might 
otherwise have to use such increase in 
whole or in part as a basis for seeking 
or obtaining an increase in price or rent 
ceilings or for resisting an otherwise 
justifiable reduction in price or rent ceil- 
ings...” 

Note the reference to prior approval. 
This means, of course, that if application 
for approval is made on Form 10, the 
wage increase cannot be put into effect 
until after approval. If a canner wishes 
to be absolutely sure of protecting his 
right to refiect wage rate increases in 
ceilings, the filing of a Form 10 applica- 
tion for any increase that results in an 
hourly rate of pay above 65c is the most 
obvious way of doing so. 

There is, however, a much easier and 
more practical method for canners to 
preserve their right to seek ceiling price 
adjustment, until such time as the 1946 
ceiling price regulation is issued. That 
method is the procedure prescribed in 
Sec. 201 of the Regulation, referred to 
above, and reading as follows: 
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“Any employer may make a wage or 
salary increase without the prior ap- 
proval of any wage or salary stabiliza- 
tion agency and without prejudice to his 
right of applying for approval of the 
increase thereafter and using it, to the 
extent that it is approved, as a basis for 
seeking an increase in price ceilings or 
for any other of the purposes described 
in Sec. 202, if . . . the employer has no 
present intention of using the increase 
as a basis for seeking an increase in 
price ceilings or for any other of the 
purposes described in Sec. 202 and so 
states in a notice describing the increase 
filed with the appropriate wage or salary 
stabilization agency within 30 days after 
the increase is first reflected in current 
payrolls .. .” 


We believe a canner may properly 
state that he has no present intention of 
using a wage rate increase for unskilled 
male labor as a basis for seeking an in- 
crease in price ceilings because he has 
reason to believe that only wage rate 
increase for unskilled female labor will 
be regarded in the price ceiling regula- 
tion. If the price ceiling regulation does 
not follow the anticipated pattern, the 
canner will then have good cause for 
changing his intention and filing a Form 
10 to obtain subsequent approval. The 
regional Wage Stabilization Board has 
issued the following instructions for the 
filing of notices in accordance with Sec. 
201: 


Under the terms of Section 201, an 
employer may institute a wage increase 
without the prior approval of the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board and with- 
out prejudicing his right to later utilize 
the increase as a basis for requesting 
price relief, provided the employer files 
a notice with the Regional Wage Stabili- 
zation Board describing the adjustment 
within 30 days after the increase is first 
reflected in current payrolls. A _ state- 
ment to the effect that the employer has 
no present intention of using the in- 
crease as a basis for seeking an increase 
in price ceilings must be incorporated in 
the notice. 

As a minimum, the notice filed with 
the Regional Wage Stabilization Board 
should contain the following informa- 
tion: 

1. Name of Employer. 


2. Address of place of business in- 
volved in the adjustment. 


3. Industry. 
4. Present products or services. 


5. Name of recognized collective bar- 
gaining agency involved, if any. 


6. Number of employees on payroll. 
7. Number affected by adjustment. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS BACK 
PRICE CONTROL 


Urging continuance of price contro! 
until June 30, 1947, the National Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Association has 
called on the Senate “to correct the fata! 
errors made in the House amendments.” 


In a wire to Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner, chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, M. L. Toulme, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the association 
declared: 


“Tf House amendments to the Price 
Control bill are enacted, the stage will 
be set on an even more catastrophic scale 
for a repetition of the boom and bust 
experience following World War I. 


“This association, representing 75 per 
cent of the volume distributed through 
independent wholesale grocers, after a 
full discussion, voted for continuance of 
price control until June 30, 1947, or un- 
til supply and demand on cost of living 
items come into balance.” 


In addition a telegram to OPA Admin- 
istrator Paul Porter sent by J. H. 
McLaurin, president of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, said, in 
part: 

“IT am astounded beyond measure to 
have heard that there are members of 
Congress who are disposed to assassinate 
OPA. You may feel fully assured that 
the food wholesalers of this country, as 
a whole, recognize the vital importance 


of continuance of OPA. 


“To destroy OPA and its efficiency at 
this time would, in our opinion, be a 
fatal attack upon the economic life of 
this country and would result in a condi- 
tion of inflation which would be fatal to 
the highest and best interests of Ameri- 
can Consumers.” 


8. Nature of adjustment. 


(a) If uniform, across-the-Board in- 
crease, list categories of employees af- 
fected, i.e., production, maintenance, of- 
fice, ete. 

(b) If varying adjustments are 
granted, give present and proposed rates 
for all classifications affected. 


9, Date increase first reflected in cur- 
rent payrolls. 


10. Retroactive date of adjustment, i. 
any. 

A notice of increase may be filed d'- 
rectly with your Regional Wage Stabil). 
zation Board. The Regional Board wi!! 
acknowledge receipt of the notice an 
assign a docket number to the case. I 
the employer determines, after the filin: 
of the notice, that a price adjustmen* 
will be necessary, a Form 10 application 
should be filed with the nearest Wag? 
and Hour office. 
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A GOOD “MAKE READY” ALWAYS PAYS 


It is always important to have your viners 
and hulling equipment in good operating con- 
dition before the start of your season. Too 
many canners wait until crops are ready before 
making necessary adjustments and repairs, and 
then rely on inexperienced help. 


Have your competent help check the 
following: 


- A -viner should always stand upon a good foundation 
and should be kept level, plumb, and square. 


2. Elevator chains should have slats every 14th link 
and the same number of links in each strand. 


3. All bolts and set screws should be tightened and the 
usual practices followed for the care of machinery. 


4. Check to see that pulleys are of correct size ‘-r the 
power to be used. 


5. Set the viners up complete several days before your 
crops are ready and run them to see that aprons, 
chains, and belts are properly adjusted. 


6. If you do not have copies of instructions for oper- 
ating Hamachek Viners, we will be glad to mail 
them without charge. 


AMACH 


Green Pea Hulling an. 
Established 1880 # Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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RUGGED CONSTRUCTION to assure you 
of years of constant operation. . . 


EASY-MAINTENANCE FEATURES to 
minimize shutdowns for servicing 


NEW WAY 
LABELER 


Compare 


THESE FEATURES: 


Precision-built throughout, with all parts machined. 

© Patented aligning device keeps labels centered at all times. 
27-inch width permits using in narrow aisles. 
Less lap-end paste required. 

© Enclosed glue pot prevents contamination of gum. 


© Thermostatic heat control assures positive maintenance of temperature. 


© V-belt carriers run on beads of cans, preventing an accumulation of 


pick-up gum. 

© Enclosed drivers packed with grease minimize noise and wear. 

© Patented extra long revolving seaming pad. 

© Timing device for use with containers having bale ears and for jugs with 
handles. 

© Can be equipped with CRCO-New Way Can Marker. 

© Fully adjustable models permit range of containers from 1-3/4” to 
6-11/16" diameter by 1-3/4" to 9” high. . 


@ Can be supplied for all-around or spot labels. 


© Three simple changeover adjustments: handle to set diameter, handle to 
set for height, handle to set glue pot—each operation indicated by 
vernier scale. 


Chisholm hyder 


ANG COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


E 
HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


NCA PLANNING COMMITTEE 
TO MEET 


President Fred A. Stare has called a 
meeting of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation Planning Committee to be held 
at the association’s headquarters in 
Washington May 19, one day prior to 
the OPA Canned Fruit and Vegetable 
Advisory Committee meeting which has 
been called for May 20. Principal agenda 
for the meeting of the Planning Com- 
mittee will be a discussion of the pro- 
posed 1946 OPA pricing program for 
canned foods and vegetables and other 
canned foods and the USDA’s 1946 desig- 
nated pricing program for canning crops. 
Other topics scheduled for discussion are 
the critical tin situation and its effect on 
the can supply as well as other scarce 
commodities needed for 1946 operations, 
principally label paper, sugar and the 
outlook for obtaining sufficient labor and 
housing facilities. The association’s Ad- 
ministrative Council will meet on May 
21 and will be followed by a two day 
meeting of the Board of Directors May 
22 and 23 at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


NEW COMPANY FORMED 


Home Food Packers Corp. has been 
organized at Ehrhardt, S. C., to manu- 
facture, can, and preserve food products. 
Capitalized at $100,000, the new com- 
pany is headed by Samuel Fessler, with 
David Shapiro, Louis Brower and Louis 
Chabeloosky as_ vice-presidents, and 
Samuel Silversmith secretary-treasurer. 


LIBBY BUYS ST. MARY’S PLANTS 


The Leipsic, Ohio, and Holgate, Ohio, 
plants of the St. Mary’s Packing Com- 
pany have been sold to Libby, McNeill & 
Libby of Chicago. The two plants pack 
peas, tomatoes, tomato juice and lima 
beans. 

The St. Mary’s Packing Company, 
which has principal offices in Sidney, 
Ohio, still owns and operates eleven can- 
neries located in Ohio, Indiana and Wis- 
consin in addition to the two plants just 
sold to Libby. A complete line of vege- 
tables is packed in all of the plants in- 
cluding corn, peas, tomatoes, tomato 
puree, tomato juice, catsup, pumpkin, 
beets, lima beans and pork and beans, as 
well as several other items. 


SARDIK TURNS TO CANNING 


Sardik Food Products Company, Lock- 
port, New York, is converting its dehy- 
drating foods plant into a cannery and 
when the change is completed will em- 
ploy about 150 persons. The company 
has granted employes a wage increase 
which will be considerably higher than 
any other canning plants in the locality. 
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CALIFORNIA SANITARY 
CONFERENCES 


A series of two day plant sanitation 
conferences for California canners got 
under way this week with the first being 
held at Sacramento, May 7, the second 
at Merced beginning May 9, and a third 
will be held at San Jose beginning 
May 13. 


ELECTED TO CORN PRODUCTS 
BOARD 


Fred Mueller, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of Corn Products 
Refining Company, has been elected a 
director of the company. Mr. Mueller 
began his service with the company in 
the Bulk Sales Department. In 1934 he 
was elected Vice-President and in 1944 
was made General Sales Manager. 


CAMPBELL ADDS TO 
CANADIAN PLANT 


In an effort to increase the size of this 
year’s tomato pack Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, Limited, of New Toronto, Ontario, 
is making a two story addition to the 
plant and enlarging the power plant. 


AMERICAN CAN MAN RETIRES 


J. S. Carmer, Superintendent of Manu- 
facture of the Fairport, New York, plant 
of the American Can Company will re- 
tire from active business on June 1. 


CORN CANNERS REELECT 
CHITHAM 


C. H. Chitham of the Milford Canning 
Company, Milford, Illinois, was reelected 
President of the Corn Canners Service 
Bureau at a meeting of Trustees recently 
held in Chicago. J. LeRoy Farmer, J. 
LeRoy Farmer Canning Company, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, and F. S. Silver, 
Silver Canning Company, Colora, Mary- 
land, were reelected vice-presidents. 
Other officers include John P. Kraemer, 
Mammoth Spring Canning Company, 
Sussex, Wisconsin, Secretary; and Har- 
vey R. Burr, Chicago, Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Members of the Board of Trustees in- 
clude: Illinois—C. H. Chitham; Indiana 
—Sid Craig, Ed Dunlap, alternate; Iowa 
—J. LeRoy Farmer, G. E. Carrier, al- 
ternate; Minnesota—W. L. Walker, I. L. 
Anderson, alternate; Wisconsin—J. P. 
Kraemer, T. O. Goeres, alternate; Ohio— 
C. L. Swaim, Jr., J. I. Smith, alternate; 
New York—H. H. Barnard, G. E. Finch, 
alternate; Colorado—Rodney Bell, Fred 
Moss, alternate; Maine—T. L. Bird; 
Maryland—F. S. Silver, S. E. W. Friel, 
alternate; Pennsylvania—T. S. Sum- 
mers, Charles Shanbarger, alternate. 


FREEZERS CONVENTION 
TO WEST COAST 


In accordance with action taken by the 
Board of Directors, plans will be made to 
hold the next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers in San Francisco, during the week of 
March 3, 1947. Plans for the frozen 
food convention will be arranged to ac- 
commodate all segments of the industry, 
including distributors, brokers, equip- 
ment manufacturers, suppliers, and 
others interested in the industry. 


OZARK SPRING MEETING 


The regular spring meeting of the 
Ozark Canners Association will be held 
at the Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, on Friday, June 21, Secretary 
F. R. Spurgin has announced. 


SALES EXPANSION PLANS 


College Inn Food Products Company, 
Chicago, plan to expand the sale of their 
frozen Chicken-a-la-King in Eastern 
markets and have appointed the Ken- 
nedy-Menke Company to represent them 
in New York City. The product has been 
on sale for some time in Chicago retail 
stores. 


NEW OZARK CANNERY 


The Little Rock Food Products Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and will build a modern 


$150,000 canning plant to can vegetables 


grown in the vicinity of Little Rock. 
Officers of the new firm are Robert L. 
Dortch, Scott, Arkansas, President; W. 
J. White, Little Rock, Vice-President; 
and James E. Keene, Secretary and Gen- 
eral Manager. Mr. Dortch is a planta- 
tion owner and seed grower; Mr. White 
is connected with the Southern Invest- 
ment Company of Little Rock; and Mr. 
Keene was formerly connected with can- 
ning companies at Forth Smith, Russell- 
ville, and Clarksville, Arkansas. Con- 
struction of the new plant will get under 
way without delay. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


Canco’s Mr. Sturdy will speak before 
three Pennsylvania audiences this wee 
when on Tuesday, May 14, he will ac- 
dress the Oil City Kiwanis Club; on 
Thursday, May 16 he will speak befor: 
the Johnstown Economy Wholesale Gro- 
cery Company at Johnstown; and 01 
Friday, May 17 will give a talk to the 
Somerset Rotary Club at Somerset. 


LAMPE RETURNS TO 
WASHINGTON 


C. R. Lampe, who some time ago leit 
OPA to reenter the brokerage business 
in Cincinnati, has been recalled to Was! - 
ington to assist OPA in preparing in- 
portant food regulations including 1945 
prices for canned foods. 
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A high score pack tops the league! That’s why 


wise canners team up with clean, flavorful 
Worcester Salt. Worcester Salt brings out 
all the natural flavor in any product. 

And it’s free from calcium and magnesium 
compounds. You can depend on 
Worcester Salt to keep your pack 

tender. Salt is the cheapest item in 


the canning process. But it’s 


a mighty important item. So use 
the best—pure Worcester Salt. 


Worcester Salt 


“FLAVORS THE THING” 


PEA ADJUSTMENT- 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 
New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO separate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
; peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


HOPPER 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
funnels. This materially increases speed, 


FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


; We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


/AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 
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DISTRIBUTORS NOTES 


FORM JOBBING BUSINESS 


Blue Ridge Grocery Co., Inc., has been 
organized at Waynesboro, Va., with 
maximum capital of $150,000. W. D. 
Flintom, Charlotte, N. C., is president of 
the new company. Other officers are 
Oscar Sheffield, Waynesboro, vice-presi- 
dent; C. H. Wents, Salisbury, N. C., 
vice-president; Charles W. Tlintom, 
Waynesboro, secretary-treasurer. 


GETS NEW POST 


Herman R. Silver, director of the 
meat, delicatessen and sea food opera- 
tions for Food Fair Stores, Inc., with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, has been 
elected a vice-president of the super 
market chain. 


COMMITTEE NAMED 


Kentucky wholesale grocers have 
elected an organizing committee to shape 
up final plans for forming a state asso- 
ciation. Named to the committee were 
S. H. Powell, Powell-Hackney Grocery 
Co., Hazard; N. Armstrong, Central 
Wholesale Co., Danville; and Chase 
McClure, McClure-Harper Co., Winches- 
ter. The formal organization meeting 
will be held early next month. 


REJOINS KNUTSON 


Irvin Newburgh, who before entering 
the service was associated with John O. 
Knutson Company, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, has returned from the Pacific 
and is now associated with his father in 
charge of Knutson-Newburgh Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


ASK RAIL RATE DELAY 


National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, discussing the proposed rise 
in rail freight rates, announces that it 
has protested “any immediate increase” 
and urges that any increase allowed “be 
postponed until such time as OPA will 
revise its regulations so that ceiling 
prices will reflect current and proposed 
increased freight rates.” 


RETURNS TO BUSINESS 


A. H. Deese has returned from the 
U. S. Marine Aviation Corps and has 
resumed his position with the Deese 
Brokerage Company, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 


JEWEL TEA SALES UP 


Jewel Tea Co. reports for the four 
weeks ended April 20 sales totaling 
$5,978,863, an increase of 31.9% over the 
$4,534,254 reported during the compara- 
ble 1945 period. Sales for the first six- 
teen weeks of 1946 were $22,829,084, as 
compared with $18,242,184 for the cor- 
responding period a year ago, an in- 
crease of 25.1%. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


WATCHING WASHINGTOK 


FINANCIAL REPORT—The F. E. Booth 
Company, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., re- 
ports a net profit of $100,867 for the 
fiscal year ended February 28, compared 
with $152,415 the year before. Sales for 
the year totaled $7,200,838, as against 
$9,708,108 the year before. Much of the 
falling off in sales is attributed to the 
very light pack of sardines in the Mon- 
terey and San Francisco districts. Im- 
provements are being made in the Cen- 
terville plant designed to boost the capa- 
city from 18,000 to 30,000 tons of toma- 
toes a year. Inventories as of February 
28 were $247,090, compared with $938,- 
632 a year before. , 


RESTING UP—J. Warren McKibben, 
popular head of the Alaska salmon and 
Hawaiian pineapple sales departments of 
the California Packing Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., is taking an enforced res- 
pite from business duties on the orders 
of his physician. He has been away 
several weeks and is to remain away 
until he has fully recovered. 


CHOSEN—William F. Weston, plant 
superintendent at San Jose, Calif., for 
the California Packing Corp., has been 
appointed to the City Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


FREEZERS APPOINT EVERS 


C. F. Evers has been appointed to the 
position of Technical Director of the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers, Mr. L. S. Martin, Secretary-Manager 
of the Association, has announced. Mr. 
Evers, well-known in industry circles, 
goes with the Association with broad ex- 
perience in food processing, and particu- 
larly in the frozen food industry. 

A graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, he is co-author of the only compre- 
hensive treatise on the technical aspects 
of the preservation of food by freezing, 
and has written extensively on various 
aspects of the industry. His 15 years’ 
experience with frozen foods has covered 
all phases of production, research, and 
quality control. 

An authority on frozen food standards 
for grades, Mr. Evers has served as 
Chairman of the Association’s Technical 
and Research Committee and in that 
capacity has headed up the industry’s 
activities cooperating with the processed 
foods standardization group of USDA. 
The Food and Drug Administration fre- 
quently has called on Mr. Evers as a 
consultant and industry adviser in con- 
nection with legal cases. 


Mr. Evers is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, the Institute of 
Food Technologists, the American So- 
ciety of Refrigerating Engineers, and the 
American Public Health Association. 
Until recently he was associated with 
Birds Eye-Snider Division of General 
Foods Corporation, in the capacity of 
Director of Research. 


ALL PERISHABLES EXEMPTED 
FROM MONTHLY PACKING 
QUOTA 


National Canners Association has an 
nounced that it has received information 
from the Administrator of Order M-81 
that the 10 per cent monthly packing 
quota limitation does not apply to apple 
juice, cherry juice, nectars, cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery, celery juice, chard, 
mushrooms, onions, rhubarb and turnips. 
The restriction was inadvertently re- 
tained in the April 23 issue of the order, 
the intention being to remove the monthly 
quota limitation on all seasonal and 
perishable commodities. The quota pe- 
riod for sauer kraut will be the 1941-42 
season or the 1945-46 season instead of 
the calendar years of 1941 or 1945 as 
stated in the order. 


DE-CONTROL CONSIDERED FOR 
SEVERAL CANNED FOODS 


Top price officials in the Food Division 
of OPA are considering a new regulation 
providing for de-control for certain 
canned vegetables, which will include 
spinach, turnip and mustard greens, 
beets, beet juice, pumpkin and squash. 
It is expected that the NCA Board of 
Directors will take up the matter at the 
two day meeting in Washington next 
week and their suggestions will be taken 
into consideration in drafting regula- 
tions. 


COAL STRIKE’S HEAVY TOLL 


The Merchants Refrigerating Com- 
pany of New York City claims that any 
substantial curtailment in the use of 
electric power in the Metropolitan area 
as a result of the coal shortage will lead 
to a “scandalous loss” of some 300 mil- 
lion pounds of perishable foods stored in 
refrigerator plants in New York City 
alone. It is hard to visualize what this 
might mean to the country as a whole. 


WILSON RESIGNS SUGAR 
BRANCH HEAD 


Earl B. Wilson, Director of the Sugar 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, USDA, has resigned, effec- 
tive May 31, 1946, to return to private 
industry. 

Mr. Wilson first went to the Depart 
ment of Agriculture on a full time basi: 
in February, 1943, as director of the 
Sugar Division of the Commodity Credi 
Corporation. When the Production anc 
Marketing Administration was formec 
in August, 1945, Mr. Wilson was name< 
to head the Sugar Branch. During hi: 
work with the Department, Mr. Wilsor 
has also been very active in the Cuban 
American sugar purchase negotiation: 
and has been chairman of the Americar 
Committee to arrange these purchases 
for the 1944, 1945 and 1946 Cuban crops 
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BANK ST., 


VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


PHONE : 473 


Get Higher Quality & Greater Yield 
With 


THE MIDGET HULLER 


When you use the Midget in your field work you 
know in advance just how your Peas are develop- 
ing and when to cut them, to give you your pack 
exactly as you wantit. There is no guess work 
when you use the Midget. Pods are pulled 
off the vines and hulled in the Midget to de- 
finitely determine the right cutting time. It pays 
big dividends. 
Write for full particulars, plans for walking 
fields, etc. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 
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LEADING CANNERS 


can’t be wrong! 


The “New” BERRY VINER APRON has been 
in use throughout the country by leading canners. It 
has proven itself worthy in the saving of time and 
labor during the harvesting of peas and lima beans. 
The “New” BERRY VINER APRON can be 
easily installed by two men in 15 minutes. NO RE- 
MOVAL of ROLLERS is necessary! Connection is made 
by inserting a slat into a concealed opening. Write 
for additional information about this remarkable 


“New” BERRY VINER APRON. 


Manufacturers of 


STANDARD VINER APRONS CUSTOM MADE CANVAS COVER 
UNDERCARRIER APRONS GREEN CROP LOADER CANVAS 
VINER CURTAINS TARPAULINS 


BERRY CANVAS GOODS, INC. 


123 Delancey Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


(As reported by readers) 
BEANS 


BERLIN, MD., May 7—Limas: Acreage 
about normal. Only plant a late crop. 


RIDGELY, MD., May 6—Limas: Acreage 
intentions 115%. Will not start planting 
until June. 


ALTON, N. Y., May 7—Green or Wax: 
Our crops as far as we are concerned 
are in the best shape ever. We have 
more acreage contracted than ever be- 
fore. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., May 8—Snap: Acre- 
age less than normal by about 50%. 
Reason is the lack of labor for picking. 
Will start planting about May 20. 


ANTIGO, WIS., May 6—Green or Wax: 
Acreage will not come up to last year’s 
total and we do not expect to start plant- 
ing until the latter part of this month. 
Help for the harvest continues to be a 
serious problem in this locality. 


CORN 


EASTON, MD., May 7—Sugar: Acreage 
100%. Weather conditions only fair; 
too cool and wet for best planting. 


PRICE, MD., May 9—Corn: It has been 
too cold and wet and most of the early 
plantings have to be replanted. Our 
acreage is slightly less than last year. 


RIDGELY, MD., May 6—Acreage normal. 
Early plantings delayed because of wet 
weather. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 6—Pros- 
pects good. 


PEAS 


BERLIN, MD., May 7—Condition above 
normal but aphid very bad. Too wet and 
cold to date. Aphid could easily change 
picture to bad over night. 


EASTON, MD., May 7—Our acreage is 
100%. Weather conditions ideal for 
normal crop. Aphis plentiful but seem 
to be getting results by spraying. 

MELROSE, MD., May 9—Normal acreage. 
So far peas looking fine. Can use more 
rain. 


PRICE, MD., May 9—Our acreage is the 
same as last year and the crop at this 
time is in full bloom and in excellent 
condition. 


RIDGELY, MD., May 6—Acreage normal. 
Prospects good at this time. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 6—Pros- 
pects excellent. 


BROCTON, N. Y., May 6—Seed in two or 
three weeks earlier than other years. 
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The peas that are up look good. We 
need rain badly and if we don’t get rain 
we shall lose the crop. 


NEWARK, N. Y., May 8—Acreage all 
planted. Germination excellent. Very 
dry; need rain badly. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., May 8—Acreage 
normal; all planted. Vines too short, not 
enough rain. Do not expect a crop as 
large as last year. 


ANTIGO, WIS., May 6—Acreage is ap- 
proximately the same as last year, 
maybe a little less. An early spring has 
allowed our planting schedule to begin 
the last part of April. However, con- 


tinued dry weather has made it neces-. 


sary to curtail planting at this writing. 
The outstanding factor in this season’s 
work to date has been the lack of mois- 
ture. 


THERESA, WIS., May 6—Planting slow 
on account of lack of moisture; had rain 
May 4 but not enough to soak up ground. 
First plantings uneven in germination 
due to lack of moisture. Our first plant- 
ings just coming through but we held off 
planting early; most canners were plant- 
ing ten days ahead of us and understand 
they now have some frost damage. 


TOMATOES 


BERLIN, MD., May 7—Tomatoes: Liva- 
bility good. Acreage at this date below 
normal due to wet ground. 


MELROSE, MD., May 9—Tomatoes: Just 
starting to plant; however, acreage 35% 
short of last year. Farmers not inter- 
ested in growing tomatoes due to the 
shortage of help. 


PRICE, MD., May 9—Tomatoes: There 
are no early plants being set near us 
this year and the acreage is late. Crop 
will be somewhat less than usual. 


ALTON, N. Y., May 7—Tomatoes: Have 
more tomatoes contracted than we ever 
had. Of course, we must remember that 
crops are not in the ground and all de- 
pends upon the weather. 


Beets: Being purchased on contract on 
a graded basis and it looks as though 
plenty will again be harvested. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., May 8—Tomatoes: 
Acreage slightly below that of the last 
two years because growers had _ poor 
crops the past two years and are cutting 
down on their acreage for this year. 
Will start setting plants about May 9. 


OTHER ITEMS 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 6—Toma- 
toes: Prospects good. 


Asparagus: Prospects good. 


BROCTON, N. Y., May 6—Fruit: Looking 
good, however, frozen in spots. Need 
rain everywhere; unless we get rain we 
will lose crops. 


“STARTER” SOLUTION FOR 
TOMATOES PAYS 


A so-called “starter” solution for can 
nery tomatoes made up of 10 pounds of 
a 5-10-5 commercial fertilizer in 50 gal- 
lons of water gave excellent results in 
tests carried on by Professor C. B. Sayre, 
canning crops specialist at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva. 

The solution is applied at transplant- 
ing time at the rate of one fourth pint 
to the plant. If a transplanting machine 
is used, the insoluble residue of the fer- 
tilizers should be strained out, otherwise 
it may clog the machine, explains Pro- 
fessor Sayre. 

“Increased yields of a ton and a half 
of tomatoes are not uncommon from the 
use of so-called ‘starter’ solutions which 
cost less than a dollar an acre for ma- 
terials,” says Professor Sayre. “The 
beneficial effects are especially marked 
at the first picking of cannery tomatoes. 
Market gardeners are not likely to find 
the practice so beneficial because of the 
more intensive fertilization of their land 
and of the better nourished plants usu- 
ally employed in their plantings.” 

Especially prepared starter solution 
formulas are becoming available again, 
but regular field fertilizer mixtures may 
also be used. The Station tests included 
a wide range of formulas for both acid 
and alkaline soils. 

Of the fertilizer grades available this 
year, the 4-12-4, 5-10-5, 5-10-10, and 
3-12-6 are most commonly used for fer- 
tilizing cannery tomatoes in New York 
State. Each of these grades at the rate 
of 10 pounds to 50 gallons of water, or 
the 10-20-10 grade at 5 pounds per 50 
gallons of water, will make a satisfac- 
tory transplanting or starter solution, 
says Professor Sayre. 


CORN BORER DAMAGE HEAVY 


It cost the American farmer nearly 
$37,000,000 last year to feed the hungry 
mouths of the European corn borer. 
Losses caused by the borer in 1944 were 
considered to be about $22,700,000. 

The estimates are based upon recently 
completed surveys by the Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine and cooperating State 
agencies. These are considered conserva- 
tive in view of the increased acreage and 
higher yields during the past few years. 

Best known methods of control for this 
insect, as recommended by the bureau, 
are, (1) community clean-up of corn 
debris, (2) the use of the best locally 
adapted hybrid strains of corn, and (3) 
the avoidance of early planting. They 
recommend that farmers interested in 
reducing losses due to corn borers should 
consult their local county agricultural 
agents, or their State agricultural ex- 
periment station. 

The cost of supporting the European 
corn borer in sweet corn in 1945 was 
about $3,908,000. Nearly half of this 
loss was borne by farmers in New Jer- 
sey. The loss in corn harvested for 
grain was about $32,846,000. 
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GLASS COMMITTEE BACKS 
CONTROLS 


Recommendation that the present con- 
‘rols on the manufacture of glass con- 

ainers be allowed to remain in full force 
ind that no amendments be initiated at 
ihis time was made to the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration at a recent meet- 
ing of the Glass Containers Industry “Ad- 
visory Committee. 

This recommendation was made after 
Government spokesmen had outlined the 
present critical situation in tin plate and 
paper containers and after it had been 
pointed out that amendments at this 
time to the glass container control order 
(L-103) would increase the demand for 
critically short pig iron vitally needed 
for the veterans housing program, and 
used in the manufacture of new glass 
moulds. 


The industry as a whole was compli- 
mented by CPA for attaining its present 
high record of production even though 
faced on all sides with shortages of raw 
materials. Industry spokesmen placed 
the demand for glass containers at over 
130 million gross as against an expected 
production of 110 to 112 million gross 
this year. 

A substantial part of the increased de- 
mand this year is attributed to food and 
other packers who are suffering from a 
lack of containers caused because of tin 
mill products shortages, and the tight 
supply of pulp and paper. CPA spokes- 
men emphasized that glass container 
manufacturers would have to continue 
to supplement these container shortages 
with glass packages for food and other 
necessities. 

U.S. Census Bureau reports show that 
while overall shipments of glass con- 
‘ainers were up about 15 per cent in 
first quarter of 1946 over 1945, food con- 
‘ainer shipments increased almost 25 per 
‘ent. Despite this record output there 
‘xists a large unfilled demand for all 
iypes of containers. Glass container 
plants are operating at peak capacity 
ind there is little chance of additional 
‘acilities for operation this year. If 
his were possible, it is doubtful whether 
certain raw materials essential for glass 
nanufacture, notably soda ash, could be 
‘panded. 


The original purpose of L-103, issued 
itly in 1942, was to increase output of 
ass container plants by standardizing 
vles and sizes of bottles and jars. That 
ie order has accomplished this purpose 
shown by the increase in units pro- 
‘iced from 79.2 million in 1942 to 106.3 
villion in 1945. Because of unprece- 
ented demands this year, and because 
\03 provides the greatest number of 
ntainers for the greatest number of 
sers, CPA deems it advisable to con- 
nue the order in its present form. 
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NEW PEACH STANDARDS 


The USDA has issued new standards 
for fresh freestone peaches for canning, 
and new standards for fresh freestone 
peaches for freezing or pulping, which 
became effective April 17 and supersede 
those in effect since June 4, 1942. Copies 
of the standards may be obtained from 
the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
the inspection offices in the different 
localities. 


NEW CANNER’S APRON 


A new white light weight canner’s 
apron has been added to its line of indus- 
trial clothing, it is announced by The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
The aprons are made in two types, 29” 
by 37” and 35” by 45” standard tape, 
plus hems, and a 29” by 37” size with 
drainage pocket and tie tapes, with no 
hems. The coating is 15 gauge double 
general purpose synthetic rubber on 3.60 
sheeting. 


EXTRA CASES OF PRODUCT— 
EXTRA QUALITY IN THE PACK 


Increasing the quantity while improv- 
ing the quality is certainly a sure-fire 
way of going after extra profits. 
Whatever the income from an im- 
proved quality pack and extra quan- 
tity of product, it is almost exclusively 
clear gain. As important as this ad- 
vantage is, it is only one of many 
Langsenkamp Production Units oftord. 
All Langsenkamp Equipment is de- 
signed and built to make profitable 
operation easier and surer. 


Langsenkamp 


Indiana Juice 
Extractors 


Pulper 
Indiana Paddle 
Finishers 


Brush Finisher 


Hot-Break Tonks 


Indiana E-Z-Adjust 


Indiana Improved 


INCREASED YIELD 
OF QUALITY ELEMENTS 


@ Langsenkamp Hot-Break, avail- 
able both for juice and catsup pro- 
duction, is desirable for any of sev- 
eral reasons. It enables juice ex- 
tractors or pulpers to handle a 
greater volume of material. It pro- 
tects the product against deteriora- 
tion from air and enzymic action. 
But increased yield of quality ele- 
ments is an outstanding advantage. 
In this is the basis for better quality 
—improvéd color, richer flavor, in- 
creased food values. The quantity 
of stock is increased by adding 
quality elements exclusively—pectin 
from skins and seeds and rich flavor 
juices. 


Because these and other Langsenkamp 
Production Units afford such outstanding 
. production advantages, get complete in- 
“\ formation in new Catalog No. 46. Ask 


227-229 East South St. » INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


LANGSEN AMF 


GOOD EQUIPM 


KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO; JACK WEAR, PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY, OGDEN, UTAH; THOMAS McLAY, PORT DEPOSIT, MARYLAND 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Coal Strike Holds All Attention—Canned 

Food Production Threatened—Such Power 

Should Not Be Given any Man or Clique of 
Men—What Washington Thinks 


TROUBLE—We have been sitting before 
our trusty typewriter for more than an 
hour unable to bring ourselves to talk 
canned foods market, in face of what is 
transpiring throughout our great coun- 
try, and the inevitable results that must 
follow. You know of course that this 
coal strike is shutting down the tin plate 
mills which should be working around 
the clock to produce the tin plate needed 
for food cans, to care for the season’s 
crops—your business; and you know all 
the tortures and starvation that can hap- 
pen from a lack of coal if the cold stor- 
age and refrigeration plants are left 
without the electricity needed to operate 
them—the billions of pounds of foods 
that will spoil and be lost. They reckon 
that in New York City alone the loss in 
perishable food stocks would total over 
300 million pounds. Multiply that over 
the entire country, affecting the large 
and small freezer plants where so many 
millions thought they had provided them- 
selves against any and every contingency, 
and every pound of which will spoil if 
power is cut off, and you get some slight 
hint of the possibilities of this trouble. 
They depend upon electric power, and 
electricity depends upon coal. That John 
L. Lewis and his cohorts have a right 
to force such loss of employment, to stop 
production, and to produce starvation on 
such a scale under what we term democ- 
racy, we sincerely deny. If democracy 
has not the power to prevent such high- 
handed rascality, then it is not the bless- 
ing we have always considered it. The 
trouble is not with our form of democ- 
racy; it is with the lack of backbone to 
enforce it, and prevent its perversion. 
Bet a pretty that Teddy Roosevelt would 
have stopped this in its tracks. Democ- 
rary is not powerless in the hands of an 
American Hitler, such as Lewis, if we 
but had the intestinal fortitude—guts, to 
you—to make it work. But our Con- 
gress, our Administrative force and our 
Courts are supine and spineless because 
of politics—they won’t touch labor! 


A BLESSING—The fact that we have on 
hand some supply of canned _ foods, 
which do not depend upon refrigeration 
or any other means of preservation, to 
feed our people in this crisis is a bless- 
ing that the world will better learn as 
time goes on, especially if this blight is 
permitted to run a long course. Of 
course this year’s production is seriously 
threatened, first in the production from 
the farms, and then from the lack of 
cans; and that will mean serious trouble 
until another crop season rolls around. 
It means a bleak winter for all our 
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people, and heaven help the poor starv- 
ing in the rest of the world when we, 
the boasted bread-basket, are ourselves 
starving. 

And don’t tell me that this is by mere 
chance, a happening that came out of a 
clear sky. It represents the development 
of well, carefully laid plans of the ene- 
mies of our form of Government—Com- 
munism and worse, Nihilism. 


AS WASHINGTON VIEWS IT—Expressing - 


deep concern over the danger to the 
domestic food packing industry because 
of the coal strike, members of the Tin- 
plate Industry Advisory Committee rec- 
ommended, May 7th, that the Civilian 
Production Administration restrict ex- 
port shipments to a level commensurate 
with the decline in tinmill production. 

Based on present supplies, tinplate 
rollings will generally halt in three 
weeks and finishing operations on the 
tinplate will cease about the middle of 
June, according to a round-the-table sur- 
vey made by CPA Steel Branch officials. 
Members emphasized that approximately 
83 per cent of all tinmill production is 
used to manufacture containers, mostly 
for food. 

The tinplate export program is in- 
tended to help relieve world famine by 
enabling other countries, principally in 
Europe, to preserve some of the food 
they will produce this summer. Food 
produced and canned in other countries 
will materially lessen the need for assis- 
tance from the United States later, CPA 
officials said. 

Industry members pointed out that ex- 
port orders carrying the “CXS” symbol 
certified by the Commerce Department’s 
Office of International Trade have guar- 
antees of delivery, while domestic tin- 
plate orders do not. All parties agreed 
that this preference was justified in the 
pre-coal strike period but that domestic 
food packing should not now suffer at 
the expense of export shipments. 

Accordingly, representatives of CPA’s 
Steel Branch, operating in liaison with 
the Office of International Trade, have 
initiated an immediate review of certi- 
fied export orders. It is not expected 
that export orders currently on produc- 
tion schedules will be disturbed, however. 

Exemption of materials for producing 
tinplate from the recent freight embargo 
directive issued by the Office of Defense 
Transportation was also presented as a 
“must” by both Government and indus- 
try spokesmen. 

Pig tin was reported to be in adequate 
supply for immediate requirements. 
However, industry members said that 
tinplate production materials such as 
sulphuric acid, muriatic acid, palm oil, 
middlings (for cleaning tinplate), plat- 
form and packing Jumbers, wire and 
strapping, caustic soda and _ sodium 
chloride should be exempted from the 
freight embargo. 


Most members reported that the acids 
were in the shortest supply, and pointed 
out that they must receive exemption 
from the embargo directive on these 
products and others, when needed, if tin- 
plate production is to continue even to 
the end of May. 


PRICE CONTROL—Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson said before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee on the Extension of Price Control 
Legislation: 

“Farmers are working hard, as they 
did throughout the war, to increase pro- 
duction and hasten the day when price 
controls and all wartime subsidies may 
be safely abandoned. All of us will be 
glad when that day comes, but it would 
be tragic to act prematurely and ignore 
the facts of the present. 

“Some progress in the elimination of 
subsidies has been made. But as the 
situation now stands, the only safe 
course is to renew price control legisla- 
tion and to provide for continuing subsi- 
dies beyond June 380 of this year. I be- 
lieve it may be possible to terminate a 
few additional subsidies within a matter 
of months, but the whole world food situ- 
ation is and will continue to be so criti- 
cal that it may not be safe to remove 
all subsidies before some time in 1947. 

“This same critical world situation 
intensifies the forces of inflation in this 
country and makes it imperative that we 
have effective price control legislation 
continued for another year.” 


CROP REPORTS—We are calling for crop 
reports, but as you will see elsewhere the 
response has not been hearty. It is early 
we know but this information is impor- 
tant as well as interesting. Get into this 
good habit, and let’s have your reports. 

The completely revised and greatly im- 
proved edition (the 7th) of “A Complete 
Course In Canning” is ready, and you 
will find it very much worth while. Every 
canner will, even if he has a previous 
edition. It is right up-to-date. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Coal Strike and Its Possible Effects Absorbs 
the Market—No Supply Relief Looked for 
Until 1948—Possible Shortage of Cans— 
Canners Refuse Tomato Commitments— 
Hoping Pea Acreage Will Be Maintained— 
French Style Beans Draw Attention—Aspar- 
agus Pack Uncertain—Citrus Juices Again 
Advance—Ceilings May Be Restored—Good 
Packs of Fruits IF—-No Release to Sardine 
Canners As Yet—Loss of Production 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, May 10, 1946 


THE SITUATION—Highlighting the cur- 
rent week has been the growing concern 
in food trade circles over the impact of 
the protracted strike of soft coal miners 
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on this year’s food packs. Apprehension 
over shortages of cans for both early 
and late packs is expressed in many 
jwarters, and it is likewise feared that 
vhysical plant operations of many can- 
ners may be impaired because of lack of 
oal for their steam plants. Marketwise, 
evowing strength in canned citrus, with 
ome trade interests anticipating a 
restoration of price ceilings on this fruit, 
has come in for wide attention. Reports 
of a pending release of a considerable 
guantity of carryover red sour pitted 
cherries from Government holdings have 
also come in for attention during the 
week. 


THE OUTLOOK—With many traders now 
expecting that the short supply position 
in canned foods, on an over-all basis, 
will not be corrected much before 1948, 
the emphasis is again upon inventory 
rebuilding in distributing channels. If 
current fears with respect to a can short- 
age this season are borne out by later 
developments, the supply situation will 
indeed be in a chaotie condition, and 
hence many distributors are revising 
previous views with respect to standard 
quality vegetables, and are picking up 
such items where available to round out 
inventories. 


TOMATOES—Distributors are concerned 
over continued reports of light acreage 
contracting by Tri-State canners of whole 
tomatoes, but are hopeful that a good 


yield from the reported heavy acreage 
this season will result in considerable 
open market buying of tomatoes by such 
packers and a relatively good production. 
While buyers are seeking to make addi- 
tional commitments on futures, canner 
offerings are negligible. Considerable 
activity continues in tomato juice, and 
from a surplus position of a few months 
back the market on juice is rapidly tight- 
ening up. The improvement in the spot 
situation has resulted in a considerable 
speed-up in contracting for new pack, 
and ecanners are booking substantial 
volume. 


PEAS—Acreage reports for this sea- 
son’s pack vary, but the trade is hopeful 
that pack totals may come somewhere 
close to 1945. Buyers continue their ef- 
forts to place additional contracts for 
fancies, but canners are not inclined to 
make any firm bookings. In the spot 
market, offerings of standard peas are 
commanding more attention from dis- 
tributors whose over-all pea stocks have 
become dangerously low. 


BEANS—New pack French style string 
beans are coming in for a good deal of 
attention this week, with canners book- 
ing fancy 2s at $1.66, with 10s at $7.54, 
f.o.b. Maryland canneries. Canners are 
quoting new pack round beans at $1.387% 
to $1.42% for 2s and $6.50 to $6.75 for 
10s, f.o.b. Maryland canneries. 


| Will You Give 
That They May Live ? 


FAMINE !! Sweeping like a prairie 
fire over half the world. Help fight it. 
Give canned food or money to buy 
food to your Emergency Food Collec- 
tion on behalf of UNRRA. Or, you 
may send checks or money orders to 
National Headquarters, Emergency 
Food Collection, 100 Maiden Lane, 


New York 7, N. Y. 


ASPARAGUS—The eastern pack is not 
progressing as rapidly as had been an- 
ticipated, due to slow maturity of the 
crop, and there is a good demand re- 
ported. California canners have booked 
a good volume of business on this sea- 
son’s pack, and are speeding up produc- 
tion wherever possible to make good on 
these commitments. 


CHERRIES—With trade reports indicat- 
ing a forthcoming release of more than 
400,000 cases of No. 10 1945 pack r.s.p. 
cherries, the trade is waiting to see what 
proportion of this offering will move into 
civilian channels. No open market of- 
ferings are expected to be made until 
the various Government agencies, which 
have priority on such surplus offerings, 
have indicated what quantity of cher- 
ries they will need. Meanwhile, reports 
on the new crop of red cherries indicates 
heavy production this season, although 
a possible can shortage when canning 
time arrives has the trade much con- 
cerned. 


cITRUS—Florida packers have again 
advanced quotations on citrus juices and 
the market now shows a wide range. 
Distributors have been covering on addi- 
tional requirements wherever favorable 
buying opportunities have presented 
themselves. The flurry of resale trading 
which developed here a week ago has 
now subsided. Meanwhile, the trade is 
watching closely for indications that 
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OPA may again place canned citrus 
products under ceilings. The sharp price 
advances in this field in recent weeks are 
coming in for OPA scrutiny. Any impo- 
sition of maximum prices, it is realized, 
might catch buyers in an unfavorable 
position on purchases at peak prices, and 
result in a serious price squeeze. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Reports from both 
the Northwest and California continue 
favorable with respect to indicated pro- 
duction of canning fruits this season. 
Hence, assuming a continuance of favor- 
able growing weather, adequate can sup- 
plies, and sufficient labor for harvesting 
and processing, the stage is all set for a 
good pack this year. However, the fore- 
going assumptions may prove all too opti- 
mistic when final returns are in, and the 
trade is none too hopeful of record pack 
totais on major fruits this year. Buyers 
are not meeting with much success in 
inducing canners to take on additional 
futures commitments, and_ allocations 
will again be the order of the day when 
deliveries from the coming packs are 
made. 


CANNED FISH—Nothing has materi- 
alized as yet with respect to demands of 
maine canners for higher ceilings on 
their sardine packs, and very little pack- 
ing is being done in the interim. Each 
day OPA decision is delayed, of course, 
represents just that much lost produc- 
tion. Buyers are turning to California 
for additional supplies of sardines, but 
the market position has tightened up 
somewhat. . . . While labor unrest in 
Alaska has been allayed, the season is 
backward, and early-season delays in 
moving supplies to canning centers will 
undoubtedly take their toll in final pro- 
duction figures, it is indicated by reports 
reaching this market. . . . Demand for 
tuna continues to run well in excess of 
available supplies, particularly on top 
qualities. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Labor Troubles Continue—Somewhat Like 
the Outlook at Alcatraz—-Dry Beans Sold Up 
—Planting, But Growers Unwilling to Sell 
in Advance—Shipping Alloted Tomatoes— 
Prices High to Growers—Pea Pack Will Not 
Be Large—Asparagus Pack Uncertain— 
Canned Fish Scarce—Tuna Shows Increase 
—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, May 10, 1946 


LABOR TROUBLES—The strike situation 
in the Northern California canning in- 
dustry continues tense, with some phases 
of it suggestive of the recent outbreak on 
Aleatraz which made headlines through- 
out the country. So far, there has been 
little bloodshed, but there is a definite 
show of force where some canners are 
attempting to operate plants. Trouble 
is being experienced at both Sacramento 
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and Stockton, where canners attempted 
to pack asparagus, and some harvested 
grass has been lost. When efforts were 
made to have asparagus shipped from 
these plants to other plants that were in 
operation, the shipments were rejected 
as “hot cargo.” At Sacramento several 
workers were injured in attempting to 
pass through picket lines, and later 
about 40 police officers equipped with 
tear gas guns appeared to maintain 
order. So far, the trouble has centered 
about the rights of rival unions to act as 
bargaining agents. Now the union that 
has been doing most of the work in 
plants announces that unless its wage 
demands are met at once a strike will be 
called. The situation may change over- 


night, but this is the picture at this © 


writing. 


DRY BEANS—Canners continue to make 
efforts to purchase additional lots of dry 
beans in this territory, but with little 
success. Almost nothing is left unsold 
in first hands here, other than seed stock, 
and such seed stock as is changing hands 
sells for materially more than ceiling 
prices for the regular consuming trade. 
Small white beans are in urgent demand, 
but anything in the list moves at full 
ceilings whenever offered. Seeding of 
the crop is making good progress and 
canners and distributors seem as anxious 
to place orders for the 1946 crop as for 
spot beans, but growers are unwilling to 
make important commitments at this 
time. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts are still moving out of canners’ 
warehouses, but shipments now being 
made are confined largely to featured 
brands. Several large canners so regu- 
lated sales that substantial shipments 
would be made after March 1. Planting 
is getting under way on a large scale, 
with warm weather apparently here to 
stay, but the acreage to be devoted to 
tomatoes for canning is still a little un- 
certain. Prices to growers are higher 
than was expected, with many contracts 
at $32 a ton, it is reported. With the 
labor situation so confused, some are 
predicting that whole tomatoes will make 
up a smaller part of the total pack than 
last year. 


PEAS—The canning of peas is under 
way in California, but the pack will not 
be a large one, even for this State, and 
the season promises to be short. The 
early demand has been for the higher 
grades, with immediate delivery stressed. 
Apparently, most markets are fairly 
well supplied with grades up to and in- 
cluding standards. Some canners are 
unable to make shipments at last year’s 
ceilings, if they so desired, all of last 
year’s pack having been taken by the 
Government. 


ASPARAGUS—It’s a toss-up how large 
the canned pack of asparagus will be. 
Some canneries are operating to full 
capacity, while others are closed. The 
asparagus contracted for by the closed 
plants is being diverted to plants that 
are operating, or to freezers, so that 


food losses have been light, so far. Can- 
ners would like to see ceiling prices 
named so that they might get deliveries 
under way. It is pointed out that higher 
costs of labor, and that shippers at last 
year’s ceilings might easily miss their 
proper profit. 


PEARS—The California State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has arranged for a 
hearing on a proposed State marketing 
order for fall and winter pears, setting 
the grades to be canned this season. The 
proposed order would replace one now in 
effect and would run through the 1951 
season. The hearing is to be held at 
San Jose, an important fruit growing 
and canning center. 


FISH—Canned fish of all kinds is 
scarce in this market and almost any- 
thing available is quickly snapped up. 
The exceptions are a few specialty items 
on which prices are considered too high. 
Almost no canned salmon is to be found 
and the little that appears on grocery 
shelves from time to time, is largely fea- 
tured brands that are being fed out 
gradually. The season on pilchards, or 
Pacific sardines, is closed until August 1, 
so it will be September before any of the 
new pack will be available. Tuna has 
been making a good showing of late, the 
catch for the first three months of the 
year having totaled 22,910,000 pounds, 
against 14,280,000 for the similar period 
last year. Production of shrimps on the 
Gulf of Mexico declined from 43,225 bar- 
rels during the first quarter of 1945 to 
36,078 barrels this year, with oysters 
declining from 257,220 barrels to 180,681 
barrels. Pacific mackerel also showed a 
marked falling off, declining from 5,790,- 
000 pounds in the first quarter of 1945 
to 4,390,000 pounds this year. 


TO COMPLETE YOUR 
MODERN FORK-TRUCK 
HANDLING SYSTEM 
HARDWOOD PALLETS 


designed and manufactured to your 
individual requirements by 


Pallets Incorporated 


Manufacturers of 


ENGINEERED DESIGN PALLETS 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


Arthur Harris 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Tel: BO 9-3238 CABLE: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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CRABMEAT—The trade is being offered 
| -nited holdings of crabmeat halves out 
o the Pacific Northwest at $33 a case, 
co» $8.25 a dozen. This item is being 
: tailed here at 95 cents a can. Minced 
cams are selling at $17 a case and quite 
» brisk business is being booked on these. 
\Wholesalers say they are unable to get 
stocks of canned oysters or shrimps. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Cold Weather Ended the Hot Spell—More 

Shrimp Taken—All Going to the Fresh 

Market—Other Regions Get Some—Oysters 
Made Better Showing—Crabs Also 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Alabama, May 10, 1946 


THE WEATHER—“Spring, Spring, Beau- 
tiful Spring” is ordinarily an appropri- 
ate phrase for this time of the year, but 
when the weatherman dishes us 55 de- 
gree weather for this season of the year, 
it makes us believe that the prognostica- 
tor is somewhat undecided as to whether 
he wants us to have Spring or prefers 
to extend the Winter a little longer. 

For several weeks we have had to turn 
on the fans and the air conditioning in 
order to be comfortable, but after a 
heavy rain May 7th, the temperature 
dropped to 55 degrees, which made us 
hunt for light sweaters and coats in 
order to be comfortable. 

However, the drop in temperature was 
not sufficient to cause any damage to 
crops and the change was more or less 
welcomed to get away from the heat. 


SHRIMP—More shrimp were produced 
last week than the previous one and the 
stock was mostly large, which is gener- 
ally the case when the trawling is done 
in the Gulf, where the adult shrimp 

ays. 

Louisiana produced 2,291 barrels of 
hrimp last week; Alabama, 125 barrels; 
tiloxi, Mississippi, 1,879 barrels; Gal- 
eston, Texas, 520 barrels and Port 


Lavaca, Texas, 718 barrels. 
There is apparently no movement of 
esh shrimp in cars and the reason for 


OMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY} 
Serlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
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this is that the dealers receive them in 
small lots at a time and they ship them 
out by truck and express. 

During the week three cars of frozen 
shrimp were reported shipped to Illinois 
—one car was from Mississippi and two 
cars from Texas. 

Shrimp production from the South At- 
lantic States during the week was as 
follows: 


FLORIDA—Apalachicola (Gulf area), 
53,800 pounds; Mayport, 5,200 pounds; 
St. Augustine, 6,600 pounds; Fernan- 
dina, 5,100 pounds. 


GEORGIA — St. Mary’s, 600 pounds; 
Brunswick, 14,000 pounds and Darien 
and Velona, 5,100 pounds. 


OYSTERS—There was a considerable in- 
crease in the production of oysters in 
this section last week. 

Louisiana produced 13,615 barrels of 
oysters last week, including 9,530 bar- 
rels for canning. Alabama produced 
1,600 barrels all for canning and Biloxi, 
Mississippi, produced 7,922 barrels all 
for canning. 


HARD CRABS—More hard crabs were 
produced in this section last week than 
the previous one, hence there was an in- 
crease in crab meat production. 

Louisiana produced 418,020 pounds of 
crabs last week and Biloxi, Mississippi, 
25,750 pounds. No other area is report- 
ing hard crabs. 


BROKERS ADMIT MEMBERS 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces admission of the following 
new members: Ewing Brokerage Co., 
Dallas, recommended by A. J. Phillips 
Co.; Paul R. Grimes & Associates, Balti- 
more, recommended by Wilcox & Har- 
rington; Daugherty & Etherton Co., 
Lexington, Ky., recommended by Huey 
& Ellison; Raymond J. Baker Co., Not 
Inc., Chicago, recommended by Paul 
Paver Associates. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 14, 1946—Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Public Hearing for Mini- 
mum Standards of Identity and Quality 
for Canned Green and Wax Beans, 10:00 
A. M., Room 3106, South Agricultural 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 19, 1946—Planning Committee, 
National Canners Association, 1739 H 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MAY 21, 1946—Administrative Coun- 
cil, National Canners Association, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 22-23, 1946—Mid-Year Meeting, 


Board of Directors, National Canners - 


Association, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


JUNE 3, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 17-18, 1946—Meeting Mayon- 
naise & Salad Dressing Manufacturers 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 


JUNE 17-19, 1946—Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


JUNE 20, 1946—Mid-Year Meeting, 


National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
JUNE 21, 1946—Spring Meeting, 


Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 


Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


JULY 24-AUGUST 2, 1946—Techni- 
cians School, New York State Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


JULY 10-20, 1946—Technicians School, 
Indiana Canners Association, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Asso¢iation, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1946— Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


CORN CUTTER 


For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN 


With Steel Husking Rolls 
The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 
Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 
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HOW RESEARCH BENEFITS THE 


CANNING INDUSTRY 

(Continued from page 8) 
fruit or acid products correlated to some 
extent with the amount of tin on the 
plate, that is, the more tin, the longer 
the service life. This conclusion, how- 
ever, was modified by the fact that in 
certain instances the tin plate carrying 
the heavier coating weights did not give 
as good service life as other tin plate 
carrying a lower tin coating weight. 
This latter fact seemed to indicate that 
the tin coating was not the exclusive fac- 
tor controlling the service life of tin 
cans for acid food products, and it was 
suspected that the steel used in the mak- 
ing of the plate might be a factor. 


Although the results were negative 
with respect to the initial objective of 
the program, that is, elimination of black 
discoloration, the research work on this 
problem was continued along another 
line; namely, the development of an ena- 
mel coating which would not permit the 
sulfur from the product to combine with 
the iron and/or tin from the container to 
form the objectionable black deposit. 
After another five years of research 
work, C-enamel was ready for commer- 
cial use and its use has completely elimi- 
nated the problem of black discoloration. 


CORROSION PROBLEM 


Solution of the corrosion problem was 
somewhat more elusive due to the neces- 
sity of eliminating a large number of 
possible variables as, factors contributing 
to erratic service life performance. Such 
variables as defective closures, fabricat- 
ing procedure, and the corrosive nature 
of the products themselves, were in- 


volved. By 1930, the research workers 
in this field had evaluated the impor- 
tance of most of these variables but had 
not been able to eliminate erratic service 
life performance of the cans when used 
for corrosive food products. 


As a result of an extensive outbreak 
of corrosion losses in the 1930 California 
fruit packs, data were obtained which 
proved beyond question that the composi- 
tion and character of the steel was the 
factor which permitted this great loss. 
Tentative chemical specifications for the 
steel were set up and a laboratory corro- 
sion test was conceived and standardized 
by the use of which the approximate ser- 
vice life of any given lot of tin plate 
could be predicted with reasonable ac- 
curacy. This test, known as the “hydro- 
gen evolution test,’ would, within two 
days’ time, produce evidence regarding 
the service value of tin plate which for- 
merly required from one to three years. 
Obviously, its use greatly accelerated the 
progress toward better tin plate. 

It soon became evident that the corro- 
sive power of foods in cans varied from 
product to product and that the best 
steel specification for one product would 
not yield the best results with another 
product having different corrosive char- 
acteristics. On the basis of research 
evidence, canned foods were classified 
into three general groups, namely, those 
which are strongly corrosive, those which 
are mildly corrosive, and those which 
are non-corrosive. Steel specifications 
were written for each class of product 
and these were supplemented by “hydro- 
gen evolution” specifications which were 
rigidly enforced. 

As the research program advanced 
from year to year, it became evident that 


the most corrosive products required a 
steel composition which could not be pro- 
duced practicably by the conventional 
hot rolling process on which the country 
depended mainly for its tin plate. Great 
pressure was therefore exerted on the 
steel industry for quick conversion to the 
continuous cold reduction process which 
would permit a wider composition range. 

These projects have been carried out 
under the guidance of the American Can 
Company long term research program 
which was started in 1930 and has been 
continued vigorously until the present 
time. By 1931 the corrosion loss on 
mildly corrosive products was reduced to 
an insignificant figure. From 1932, after 
the first major improvement had become 
effective, these losses were eliminated. 
The actual shelf life of all canned fruit 
products was increased many fold, and 
a sound basis for selecting a suitable 
type of tin plate for any given product 
has been established. Although occasional 
minor outbreaks of corrosion spoilage 
have occurred during this period and 
will no doubt be encountered in the fu- 
ture, the loss can be traced to some fail- 
ure either in the application of the cans 
or in the execution of the processing 
procedure, whereas such losses formerly 
had to be written off as Acts of God be- 
cause of the lack of scientific knowledge 
of their causes. 

The yield of profit and benefit to the 
canning industry has more than justified 
the not inconsiderable research cost. Its 
economic value in dollars is beyond cal- 
culation. Most significant is the fact 
that it furnished a sound basis for safe 
wartime tin conservation, a vital influ- 
ence in the very existence of the indus- 
try during this period. 


Recording the Results of Hydrogen Evolution Tests (Courtesy of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation). 
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The New 


7th Revision of 


COMPLETE COURSE CANNING 


New Ready 


The forms are in the hands of the binders, and we will be ready 
to deliver copies by June 1. 


It presents a more complete revision than any of the former— in 
effect a completely new edition of this long established authority 
on food preservation of every kind. | Users of former editions will 
recognize this and welcome this new edition. 


Not only have all methods of proceedures been carefully revised 
and brought up to date, but ‘flow sheets’ show the latest and best 
in factory arrangement. Every canner and food preserver should 
find this worth many times the costof the book. Itmakes forhigher 
efficiency, and lowered costs. 


The number of formulae has been considerably increased, bring- 
ing in all recent additions with full and definite directions. This 
is very noticable in the Canned Meat section. Likewise in the 
Juices, now so important. 


The original intentions of A Complete Course In Canning have 
been adhered to: to furnish the basic formulae, suitable for each 
product, wherever packed. This of course includes the times and 
temperatures, all carefully checked to bring them in line with the 
latest laboratory findings. 


The oldest and most experienced processors will find this new 
edition very helpful as a constant source of reference; for the be- 
ginner it would seem to be indispensible. 

The many orders on hand will be filled from the first copies out 
of the bindery, and all new orders will be promptly filled, as we 
recognize the time of year when it can serve best and most is about 
here. 


The price remains: $10. per copy, postage prepaid. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Publisher 


20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etce., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Two new “Lifetime” 100 gallon Stainless Stee 
Steam Jacketed Kettles tested to 904% working pressure witl 
stainless inner and outer jacket, can be shipped immediately 
are complete with stand, quick opening gate valve, and approvec 
safety valve; Seven used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, sta- 
tionary and tilting; Ermold, Liquid National, World and Oslund 
semi-automatic Labelers; Liquid, O & J and World Rotary 
Automatic Labelers; Jumbo and Adriance Rotary Automatic 
Crowners; Double Pipe Heat Exchanger; Waukesha Geared 
Head Pump; Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinser and Bottle wash- 
ing Machines. All of this equipment can be inspected and 
shipped immediately. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone: Amherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Two Erie City #2 Seymour Coal Pulverizers 
with 40 H.P. motors and variable speed controls, complete. 
Capacity and other details on request. These used up to month 
ago; now being replaced with larger equipment. The Red Wing 
Co., Inec., Fredonia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—350 ft. 14” Amber 4 ply 24 oz. Rubber Conveyor 
Belt, good condition; Set #1 Eastern change parts for FM 
Handpack Filler; Screen for Onley Washer 4%” for W. K. Corn, 
complete; 2 Ayars Hot Water Exhausters for 2, 244; 1 Zastrow 
Vapor Exhauster for 2, 24%; 2 row Farquhar Band Way Planter 
for Snap and Lima Beans, Corn, etec., on rubber; 1 CRCO #4 
Pregrader, like new. Littlestown Canning Co., Littlestown, Pa. 


CONVEYING AND PICKING TABLES—Floor-to-Floor 
Conveyors, $395.00; Vibrating Screens for cannery waste de- 
watering, for root vegetable cleaning, sizing and grading, 
$495.00; 15 ton Truck Scales, $450.00; 20 ton Truck Scales, 
$510.00. Thousands used throughout U. S. Bonded Scale Co., 
11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—2 108 station Link-Belt Tomato Skinning Merry- 
Go-Rounds. Used only three years. Inspection invited. Priced 
right. H. J. MeGrath Co., 2501 Boston St., Baltimore 24, Md. 


150 H.P. HIGH PRESSURE BOILER 
plete with stack, pump and injectors, all normal trim. 
March 1946 and passed for 150 pounds pressure. 
Co., Inc., Baltimore 31, Md. 


Erie City H.R.T. com- 
Inspected 


Lord Mott 


FOR SALE—Waukesha Geared Head Pump, ideal for mayon- 
naise or syrups, first class shape. Can be shipped immediately; 
priced to sell. Adv. 4683, The Canning Trade. 


CONVEYOR FOR SALE—New Wheel Conveyor, ideal for 
cases, cartons, boxes, etc.; complete with stands, curves and can 
be shipped immediately. Adv. 4684, The Canning Trade. 

FOR SALE—Machinery. 2 Model B Chisholm-Ryder Bean 


Snippers, in good condition; overhauled last season. Empire 
State Canning Co., Box 448, Rome, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—=350 ft. of either riveted or detachable No. 452 
Pintle Chain with D-5 right attachment links every sixth link, 
and 350 ft. with D-5 left attachment links. This is the type 
chain used on Food Machinery Corporation boot and bucket 
conveyors. Beutel Canning Co., Bay City, Mich. 


WANTED—1 Fully Automatic Labeling Machine of recent 
make for glass jars. Adv. 4675, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two Olney Pea Washers, either large or small 


machines. Will not be needed until June 10. Advise condition 
and price. Curtice Brothers Co., 20 Curtice St., Rochester 5, 


WANTED—We need Copper, Stainless or Aluminum Steam 
Jacket Kettles. What have you? Advise price, condition, test 
pressure and working pressure. F. H. Langsenkamp Company, 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


WANTED—Two Continuous Peelers and five Pot Peelers. 
Adv. 4682, The Canning’ Trade. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR THE BEST in new and used food equipment. 8 used 
Copper Jacketed 300 gal. Kettles (904%), 30 day delivery on 
new Stainless Kettles; Drying Equipment of every type; Grind- 
ers; Mills; Choppers; Slicers; Cutters; Mixers; Pulpers; Juice 
Extractors; Finishers; Labelers for Bottles, Jars and Cans; 
Filling, Cartoning and Packaging Equipment. We pay good 
prices for your used equipment. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—Modern Canning Plant, with latest new type 
equipment. Capacity 1000 cases per day. Plant has been in 
operation 20 years. Adv. 4660, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Florida Business Property. Two story concrete 
block building 126’ x 25’, on railroad. Heart of Florida citrus 
center. Excellent canning or juice plant. Adv. 4685, The Can- 
ning Trade. 
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FOR SALE — PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Vegetable Plants. Cabbage plants now ready: 
( penhagen Market, Marion Market (yellows resistant) and 
(oldenacre. Shipments by express or truck loads. Wire or 
v site for samples and prices. Tomato plants, from Certified 
(treated) seeds, April 25 through June. Carlots or less. Our 
) years experience is at your service. J. P. Councill Co., 
i ranklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Ten million field grown Tomato Plants ready. 
Grown from good seed, sowed in rows and cultivated ready for 
setting; Rutger, Marglobe $3.00 per 1000; express charges col- 
lect. Nice Cabbage Plants: Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Wake- 
fields, Flat Dutch, Ballheads; same price. Potato: Cuban Yam 
and Nancy Hall, $4.00 per 1000. Farmers and canners try our 
plants for good crops. We can load your truck at the farm, or 
ship direct to you by express. All plants packed with wet moss 
to roots. Quick service guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, Frank- 
lin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AII kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Tl. 


WANTED—All kinds of canned foods. Please submit all 
offers to: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
other specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing complete state- 
i.ent of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
up to date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Ady. 45107, The Canning Trade. 


VANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
‘ensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
ated in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
dition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


VYANTED—Food Technologist. To take charge of laboratory 
' quality control in large vegetable cannery located on East 
st, packing canned vegetables, soups and tomato products. 
‘e in detail qualifications, experience, training, salary desired, 
| when services are available. Adv. 4678, The Canning Trade. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 
ANY ster, Ma. 
IMMERS—CLEANERS 
and GRINDERS 


May 13, 1946 


CORN CANNING 


Unireo Co 
4 HUSKERS—CUTTERS—T 
SILKERS—WASHER 


CANNING TRADE 


FOR SALE 
TWO SWEET CORN CANNERIES 


LOCATION — Marengo and Monticello, lowa 
BUILDINGS — Ample and in excellent condition 
ACREAGE—Contracted, being planted now 
CAPACITY — 225,000 cs. Can be increased 
R.R. SIDINGS, plants complete, ready to go 


Will bear strictest investigation, both show- 
Personnel can be 
Cash 


ing excellent earnings. 
retained. Owner desires to retire. 


or terms. Priced to sell. 


Address, J. LEROY FARMER 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, t NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS « DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS «+ LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Harrison 5728 


527 South Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


% TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer“ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


TOUGH ON THE SCOTCH COLONEL 


The Colonel of a Scotch regiment who was disliked by his men 
wanted to locate a sniper. He called for Sandy, the crack shot 
of the regiment, and said: “Sandy, there’s a sniper over there. 
He’s been shootin’ at us all day. The fir-rst time, he knocked 
the hat off me and the second time he knocked the cigarette ooi 
of ma mouth. Go over and get him. I think he’s in yon clump 
of bushes.” 

Sandy went toward the spot and found a German hidden in a 
small tree. Sandy shook the tree and down fell the German, 
who threw up his hands and cried, “Kamrad, Mercy!” 

Sandy looked at him disgustedly and said: ‘Mer-r-cy? 
get nae mer-r-cy from me! Ye missed the colonel twice!” 


Ye'll 


EXPERT 


“Oh, yes,” said the pilot of the steamboat, “I’ve been on this 
river so long I know where every stump is.” 

Just then the boat struck a stump which shook it from stem 
to stern. 

“There,” he continued, “that’s one of them now.” 

They tell the story of a famous actor who was often accus- 
tomed to show a great interest in the lesser lights about him. 
One day he was good-naturedly conversing with one of the 
stagehands. “And what, my man, is your vocation?” queried 
the condescending matinee idol. 

“I’m a Baptist,” was the reply. 

“No, no, good fellow, that is your belief. 
your vocation. For example, J am an actor.” 

Said the scene shifter: “Naw, that’s your belief.” 


I want to know 


SAVED 


A man was stranded on a desert island; he was afraid of 
cannibals so he moved very cautiously. As he was climbing up 
a small hill he heard voices: 

“Who in the hell trumped my ace?” 

The man lifted his eyes to heaven and said, “Thank God, 
there are Christians on this island.” 


ARMY LIFE 


“When I was in the army, we studied cootie arithmetic.” 

“Cootie arithmetic? What have cooties to do with arithmetic?” 

“Plenty! They added to our troubles, subtracted from our 
pleasures, divided our attention, and oh how they multiplied!” 


SUBSTITUTE 


A man went into a second-hand book store and asked: “Have 
you a copy of ‘Who’s Who and What’s What,” by Jerome K. 
Jerome?” 

“No, sir, ve haven’t,” replied the storekeeper, “but ve got 
‘Who’s He and Vot’s He Got,’ by Bradstreet.” 


BE YOURSELF 


“So your name is George Washington, 

“Yassum,” replied the small Negro boy. 

“T’ll bet you try hard to be like him, don’t you?” 

“Lak who?” 

“Why, like George Washington, of course.” 

“Ah kain’t help being’ lak Jawdge Washington, ’cause dat’s 
who Ah is.” 


” 


mused the old lady 


WELL, WELL! 
“IT saw a young man trying to kiss your daughter,” said the 
mischief-maker. 
“And did he?” asked the mother. 
“No.” 
“Then it wasn’t my daughter.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp €o., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. : 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]l. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ; 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. ©. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayers Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. ’. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
B Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
C olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Ly ton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A 


Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


NVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
»lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
rte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
!ways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

: Co., Westminster, Md. 


NVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
I Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
( olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
t rte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
i Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


OKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
‘ton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Om 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I1! 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I1! 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I!) 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II!. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Beriin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II1. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. !angsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corpcration, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corpcration, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestor 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, II. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


‘LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 


American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, IIl. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Go., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Freestone 


We present -- - 


THE McLAUCHLAN SPLITTER 


for 
Freestone Peaches 


Freestone 


Peaches Peaches 


‘*Monarch”’ Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter (patented) 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 


by using the 
“Monarch” Patented Freestone Peach Splitter and Pitter 


l. Increases production up to 300% 

2. Gives uniform halves with true cut 

3. Operators become skilled in a few days 
4. Easy to operate 

5. Low material cost and maintenance 

6. Users report large savings 

7. Equipped with Stainless Steel Knives 


For Complete Information, Write 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
Manufacturers of a General Line of Canning Machinery 


Write for Catalogue 


A. B. McLauchlan Co., Salem, Oregon—Patentees 
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CHOICE STRAINS 


FOR A PERFECT PACK 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 
Main Office: NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 


Atlanta2 Cambridge,N.Y. e¢ Indianapolis4 LosAngeles21 e¢ Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. ° Oakland 7 e alinas . San Antonio 6 


4 
5 


